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The Struggle for Meaningful Work 


Kent Klitgaard 


Abstract: The processes by which industrial society has increased humanity's material 
well-being have produced well-documented side effects, from environmental 
degradation to social disruption to vast income inequality. Less attention has been 
given to another unfortunate consequence: the degradation of the quality and 
conditions of human labor. The broad challenge before us is to create an 
environmentally and socially sustainable future that provides decent, meaningful work 
for all. Such meaningful work is about more than just economic sufficiency; to be truly 
meaningful, work must enable people to unite their heads, their hands, and their hearts. 
Craft labor and caring labor, two embodiments of this definition, have both been 
threatened by contemporary economic and technological forces. Ultimately, countering 
these trends and guaranteeing meaningful work for all depends on a broader societal 


transition rooted in the embrace of post-materialist values. 


A GTI VIEWPOINT 


The degradation of the 
environment and the 
degradation of work 
share a common root 
in the logic of capital 


accumulation. 


Introduction 


Ample scientific evidence now shows that humanity is encroaching upon the 
planetary boundaries that define the safe operating space for the Earth system. 
Mounting carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, along with destabilizing climate 
change it induces, is perhaps the most far-reaching of these risks. Mass extinction, 
resource depletion, and a host of other environmental crises likewise loom, while the 
political response remains feeble. 


Mirroring the trajectory towards a degraded biosphere, labor conditions have also 
deteriorated. In developed countries, wages have stagnated for decades, and high 
unemployment and poverty persist, even years after the financial crisis. Young 
people, including those with college degrees, face limited prospects for finding 


the steady, well-paid jobs with adequate benefits that were common a generation 
ago. This deficit of opportunity is particularly prevalent in the peripheral nations of 
Europe, such as Greece and Spain, where the imposition of fiscal austerity has stifled 
their economies. In the developing world, many countries remain besieged by food 
and water shortages, inadequate employment opportunities, a swelling informal 
sector, and seemingly endless war. With the struggle to obtain any work at all 
dominating people's lives, questions of the meaning and quality of work—and, more 
broadly, the quality of life—recede into the background. 


These seemingly different phenomena—the degradation of the environment and 
the degradation of work—share a common root in the logic of capital accumulation. 
Successful businesses need to generate profits (not just products) and then reinvest 
the surplus. To accomplish this, businesses must cut costs and expand operations, 
producing an ever-expanding array of goods and services, as well as the consumer 
markets to absorb them. The need to control the details of the labor process in 

order to decrease labor costs leads to the degradation of work; the constant need to 
produce, sell, and consume more strains the environment. 


As a result of this dynamic, economic growth has been a double-edged sword. 
Although it has led to environmental stress and widening inequality, it has also been 
the historical foundation for stable employment. Persuading people to live within 
nature's limits will be difficult so long as their livelihoods depend upon ever-greater 
levels of production and consumption. Sustainability advocates must offer working 


people an alternative framework for steady, decent work, or risk seeing their efforts 
prove futile. 
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Work is central to all 
people’s well-being, not 
just those in the affluent 
Global North. 


However, reliability of employment is not the only problem. Many people, affluent 
and poor, lead hectic and harried lives, struggling at jobs devoid of meaning 

and often socially and environmentally counterproductive (such as weapons 
manufacture, fossil fuel extraction, or financial speculation) in order to command 

a paycheck. In a sustainable society, work should be meaningful as well as steady 
and productive. Meaningful work allows people to unite their heads, their hands, 
and their hearts. People should have a say in the design of what they make or do, a 
variety of challenging tasks, and the opportunity for self-direction. Unfortunately, the 
logic of capital accumulation has created work that is much the opposite—routine, 


without mental exercise, let alone purpose or joy—all in the name of producing 
more goods and services at ever-lower cost. 


In an environmentally compromised world, seeking happiness by means of 
conspicuous consumption is no longer a viable approach. Meaningful work must be 
at the heart of any vision for a sustainable future. 


Defining Meaningful Work 


Since the 1990s, the International Labor Organization has been at the forefront 

of codifying a concept of “decent work” into international policy. Its Decent Work 
Program promotes jobs, skills, and well-being; calls for social dialogue and respect for 
workers; and advocates for the extension of social protection for all.' The ILO, which 
was founded shortly after World War I, understands that exploitative labor relations 
are a primary cause of hostility and unrest, and recognizes that work is central to all 
people's well-being, not just those in the affluent countries of the Global North. Work 
can provide self-esteem and pave the way for social and economic advancement 
while strengthening communities and individuals. For work to be considered decent, 
then, it must be steady and provide a livable income. Workers should be able to 
organize, express their concerns at the workplace, and participate in decisions that 
affect their quality of life. Decent work should provide equal opportunity and respect 
for all people, notably women, the disabled, and the young. 


The ILO's program is a good starting point. lt addresses labor from a global 
perspective and creates structures for data collection and implementation at the 
national level. However, few of the ILO’s objectives have been met in rich nations, let 
alone in the Global South. 


The field of positive psychology offers deeper insights into what gives work meaning. 
Positive psychologists have shown that the business-as-usual approach of increasing 
material wealth while ignoring human needs leads to increased selfishness, social 
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The ethic of 
craftsmanship can guide 


work of all kinds. 


conflict, and despair. Instead, they stress the importance of mastery and “flow” 
(the pursuit of an optimal experiential state), pointing out that happiness must be 
prepared for, cultivated, and defended. Our best moments are not ones of mere 
pleasure, or satisfying basic biological needs or social expectations, but those of 
accomplishment when we push beyond our apparent limits. 


Achieving mastery and flow takes focus, repetition, and concentration. Success 
comes from an acceptance of mistakes and the transcendence of setbacks. The 
control over consciousness needed to achieve these productive states requires 
investing physical and emotional energy in challenging activities that lead to 
personal improvement and discovery. Craft work and caring labor are powerful 
sources of flow, but the capitalist focus on efficiency and hierarchy has put both at 
risk, 


Craft Labor 


Craft work embodies the essence of meaningful work. Craft workers are guided by 
an ethos of doing a good job for its own sake and strive to understand the entirety 
of a process. The work itself is a source of satisfaction, with feedback provided 
through eyes, ears, and hands. Craft is not limited to manufacturing: the ethic of 
craftsmanship can guide work of all kinds, from child care to scientific research, from 
the smallest community to the largest planetary systems. 


Craftsmanship is not just about mastering a set of techniques. More fundamentally, 
it is about the unity of conception and execution. Routine plays an essential role 

in craftsmanship; rather than inspiring boredom, it leads the craft worker to a 
better understanding of the complexities of her work. Technique is not just rote, 
mechanical practice, but a source and a consequence of feeling fully and thinking 
deeply. Indeed, mastery of any complex skill takes up to 10,000 hours of repetition 
and practice.* Eventually, the well-trained craft worker can control her own process 
of work, and often the pace as well. 


Craft work allows one to be guided by curiosity and to learn from ambiguity. Craft 
workers need not fear making mistakes, as correcting those mistakes leads to a 
deeper level of understanding. They build skills when they take detours and proceed 
irregularly, moving beyond technique to a sense of overall purpose. 


To the industrialists of the nineteenth century (and today), the autonomy afforded 
the craft worker was a barrier to increased profits and higher productivity. The 
managerial push for efficiency transformed the work process, separating conception 
and execution and leaving the decisions once performed by craft workers to 
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The simplification and 
degradation of work has 
proceeded apace in the 
computer era. 


managers. Changes in technology developed as much to control recalcitrant skilled 
workers as to improve technical efficiency. Through technological advancements, 
much of the brain work involved in craft labor has been built into the programming 
of machines, leaving less to the discretion of workers themselves. This erosion of 
relative worker independence leads to more products containing fewer labor hours 


being sold for lower prices. The consumer's desire for cheap goods has replaced the 
pride of craftsmanship as the source of satisfaction in the popular imagination and in 
the canons of economic theory. 


The simplification and degradation of work has proceeded apace in the computer 
era. Digital devices are generally assembled by low-wage labor in poor countries. 
High incomes accrue to those who develop the new products and use them to 
solve abstract and difficult problems; those who simply use computers as part of 
routine work have not shared in the bounty. The coming of the electronic cash 
register not only sped up the work of the cashier, who is now evaluated on the 
basis of scans per minute, but also virtually eliminated the job of the inventory clerk 
as the computerized register now sends records of sales directly to a centralized 
warehouse. Electronic devices allow customers to do what workers were once paid 
to do, with self-checkout and e-banking two increasingly ubiquitous examples. 


Digital technologies also reduce worker autonomy through new forms of 
surveillance. An example of the future of work can be seen in the transformation 

of package delivery. A United Parcel Service delivery truck is now a rolling set of 
monitors that track a driver's every movement and the time he takes to complete 
it—from the very moment he buckles his seatbelt. One fewer minute per driver per 
day adds up to $45 million dollars in new profits for the company.® 


The future of technological innovation, however, remains contested. New 
technologies could, in theory, improve both the environment and working 
conditions for millions, but not if the motivating force for technological change 
remains the expansion of market share and the reduction of labor costs. Although 
technology has advanced greatly over the last century, the capital accumulation 
process that underlies and drives technological change still demands ever-less 
worker decision-making power and autonomy and ever-more managerial control. 


Caring Labor 


All craft labor entails caring. Snoddy workmanship, for example, is an indicator of 
indifference, the antithesis of the craft ethos. Yet there is a vital place in a truly human 
society for the work of caring for others, such as those with physical and mental 
illnesses, children, people with disabilities, and the elderly.’ 
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Behind the invisible 
hand of an exchange 
economy beats an 
invisible heart. 


Few activities provide as deep emotional satisfaction as care does, even though 
hardly every moment of it is pleasurable (e.g., caring for a sick child in the middle of 
the night or worrying that your child may grow up to be a conspicuously-consuming 
libertarian). The provision of care brings stress and often demands sacrifices of sleep, 
income, recreation, and career advancement (especially for women). It requires a 
great deal of experimentation and learning by doing, sacrificing today for a better 
outcome in the future. Caring labor embodies the essence of craft work. It is thus 

no surprise that Enlightenment philosopher Denis Diderot included parenting in his 
Encyclopedia or Dictionary of Arts and Crafts. 


Caring and domestic labor are a crucial part of any economic system. Behind the 
invisible hand of an exchange economy beats an invisible heart.? Such social norms 
as honesty and trust are produced and maintained in a caring environment along 
with the basic skills known today as human capital. Without caring labor, society 
would have difficulty functioning because institutions like the market that reward 
selfish behavior produce selfish behavior. The market, however, rarely rewards care 
provision at a level remotely commensurate to its contribution to society. 


The distribution of care labor is highly unequal, falling disproportionately on women. 
Reasons range from the assumption that women are naturally more altruistic to 

the belief that they have greater biological investments in care, having carried and 
fed children. But the gender specialization of labor is not a result of nature—it is a 
historically and socially embedded process. One of the important goals of a Great 
Transition will be to figure out how to create a new set of social and economic 
arrangements that reduce hierarchy and reward selfless and caring behavior while 


expanding opportunities for women around the world. 


Although caring labor is often unpaid, it has been increasingly relegated to the 
market in recent years. When paid, the craft of caring is often undermined by stress, 
understaffing, underfunding, and an inability to deliver quality service. These forces 
are at play even when care provisioning is reasonably well compensated as in 
professions such as teaching, nursing, or social work. Salaries may be higher, but 
understaffing remains chronic, hours long, and budget cuts ever-present. Nurses, 

for example, are constantly pressured to complete their work within a narrow time 
frame, even as their patient loads grow. In some cases, they have to spend more time 
filling out routine documentation than actually caring for patients.'° The craft skills of 
listening and teaching are treated as expendable or unworthy of compensation. 
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A truly human society 
would be based upon 
care—for the planet, for 
the objects of our labor, 
and for each other. 


The Future of Work 


Will the historical patterns and trends that have degraded work continue, or will 
work in the future be fundamentally different? The answer depends on whether 
the scope of positive change rises to a Great Transition. If we simply stepped off 
the treadmill of consumption without changing the underlying labor process, 
unemployment would undoubtedly rise, perhaps significantly, and pressure to cut 
labor costs would intensify. In order to delink the provision of decent work from 
economic growth, we need a fundamentally reorganized world economy, one that 
values care and craftsmanship, and replaces quantity with quality. 


Achieving this transition depends not only on structural and individual change, 

but also on productivity technologies that can reduce aggregate work hours, thus 
freeing more time for meaningful leisure. Technological innovation has always 
carried this promise, but it has been too infrequently realized. On the one hand, 
better technologies were oriented towards higher profits rather than secure jobs and 
shorter weeks. On the other hand, the promotion of consumerism increased socially 
necessary labor time. 


As such, increased leisure combined with post-consumerist lifestyles would play a 
central role in a sustainable world. John Maynard Keynes recognized this over 80 
years ago, and many other economists have since.'' Fundamental social change will 
be required to humanize and ecologize technology. Mild tweaks of the conventional 


world will not suffice. 


Developing meaningful work, therefore, must be part of a broader transcendence 
of aspirations for boundless material consumption and an embrace of a culture 

of ample sufficiency. Fortunately, studies have shown little connection between 
increased material consumption and happiness once basic needs are met. Steady 
and secure work in which people can unite conception and execution offers far 
greater degrees of happiness and well-being. Reinvigorating craftsmanship and 
care, in both ethos and practice, is a vital step toward valuing the earth for its own 
sake and for the sake of future generations. Craft is about care. A truly human society 
would be based upon care—for the planet, for the objects of our labor, and for each 
other. A Great Transition to a sustainable and just future will build into its foundation 
the existential need for caring on which everything possible in civilization hinges. 
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Adam Blakester 


lam especially interested in the interaction of meaningful work and the Great Transition. 


There are many philosophical and theoretical models for conceptualizing meaningful work, a few 
of which are touched on in Kent Klitgaard’s paper. The one which | have currently settled upon 

is the Japanese “ikigai,” for its ability to weave together the interplay of profession/trade (what 
one is good at and can earn a living from) with passion/purpose (what one loves and the world 


needs). 


| meet many capable people who are passionate about one or more parts of the Great Transition; 
however, they more often than not apply their profession/trade to something else entirely to 
earn their living. All too often, their paid work is not well aligned with what the Great Transition 


needs at all. 
How does this situation affect the meaning they gain from their work? 


| commonly find that they are stuck in this situation because they are looking for one job—and 
mostly as an employee—with benefits and a solid salary. High cash flow requirements from their 
desired standard of living and high levels of debt can tip the scales toward this low-risk option. 
However, this low personal financial risk option places them at odds with their passion and 


beliefs. This low risk more often than not means low returns for the Great Transition as well. 


This leaves us with an important question: How can one generate a livelihood from enabling the 


Great Transition? 


In my experience, this challenges us to be creative in the realm of generating resources and 
income more than earning them. Self-employment, entrepreneurialism, freelance and contract 


work, portfolio careers, fundraising, philanthropy, and more are all possible pathways. My own 
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livelinood arises from a rather unpredictable blend of them all. 


Klitgaard touches on craft in a more traditional frame; however, | think we need to broaden 
this frame to also envision the craft of socio-cultural-system change. These agents for change 
are artisans too, applying scientific and technical tools and knowledge with the beauty and 


inspiration of a painter's brush. 


And in the way that great artists earn a rather unpredictable living largely from things that are 
esoteric and intangible, so, too, do we need facilitators and enablers of the Great Transition to 


create ways to earn a living for what is more often than not equally esoteric and intangible. 
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Guy Dauncey 


Our goal, as Kent Klitgaard explains, is fulfilling, meaningful work or activity for all. To reach this 


goal, there are seven factors to consider, encapsulated in the acronym TAPIOCA. 
Talent 


All of us who use our talents know how much fulfillment we get from doing so. Conversely, | may 
own and operate a small car repair business that provides an important community service, but if 
| have no mechanical aptitude, my work is unlikely to be fulfilling and may, in fact, do great harm. 
Historically, in most non-native cultures, it may be fair to suggest that most people never got to 
discover what their talents were. We need great parents, great schooling, and great teachers as 
well as a society committed to fostering individual fulfillment to help us discover and develop 


our talents. 
Agency 


When we are in control of our actions and able to make the decisions that matter, whether alone 
or as part of a team, it feels right and proper. A person may be a brilliant potter, but if she is stuck 
on an assembly line and told what to do for every pot, her lack of agency will make her feel 
degraded. Historically, so many of our ancestors were denied agency, being required to work as 


slaves, servants, factory drones, or abused wives and children. 


Giving agency means giving trust, and that is more likely when managers and owners have the 
wisdom or the training to do so, knowing that they will get better results and have happier, more 
fulfilled workers. It is hard to legislate for this: a small business may be run by a controlling owner 
who denies his workers agency, while a huge corporation may be run by a liberated CEO who 


does her utmost to extend agency to her workers. 
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Purpose 


At one end of a scale, there is work that is full of purpose. At the other end, there's a call center 

where the workers are required to sell credit cards to low-income people, enabling them to go 
deeper into debt. Purpose is essential to meaning—and, thus, to meaningful work. Take it away, 
and what is life about? Just wasting the hours from paycheck to paycheck, then spending it on 


consumer things you may not need to make up for the waste of your time. 


| would reckon it rare to find a workers’ cooperative without purpose, but quite common to 
find a corporate or administrative job that lacks purpose. So the greater the penetration of 


cooperative ownership and control, the more purpose people will experience. 


Income 


Unless you are a monk, nun, or yogi in a cave, income is important—and even they need income 
in the form of food. In addition to guaranteeing a livable wage for all and equal wages for 


women, we need to set an upper limit on earnings. 


When 50,000 people around the world (including 1581 Americans) were asked how much they 
thought a top CEO earned compared to an unskilled factory worker, the answer was $900,000 
compared to $25,000, for a wage ratio of 36:1. In reality, the ratio is 830:1, and 4,000:1 for the 
highest paid CEOs. When asked what they thought it should be, they responded $200,000: 


$30,000, for a ratio of 7:1. That's how completely out of whack income inequality has become. 


We need massive tax reform to begin to restore equality. Moreover, just as cooperative 


ownership is conducive to more purposeful work, so too can it help reduce income disparities. 


Ownership 


The democratization of ownership is an essential part of the new economy that many people are 


hard at work building. When it comes to work, however, | know plenty of people who work in 
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someone else’s company who find their work meaningful and fulfilling. It may be that the quality 
of management is more important than ownership, plus the extent to which talent, agency, 


purpose and community come into play. 


To the extent that this is more likely to happen in a cooperatively owned workplace, however, 


more cooperative ownership will bring more meaningful work. 


Community 


Some people like work that is solitary, such as a poet, or a Boreal forest summer fire-watcher. 
For the rest of us, community is essential, whether it's the community of the team you work 
with, your union, or the wider community you serve. Even the most fulfilling, talented work can 
be miserable if your fellow workers bully you, demean you, or sexually harass you. Our culture 
is ending ten thousand years of domination and hierarchy, and all over the world, people are 
discovering how much happier life and work are when we treat each other with respect and 


cooperation. 


Even the most intimate, caring work can be done in a manner that is bullying and cruel; and the 


most boring, mindless work can be done with fellow workers who are caring and kind. 


Automation 


You would be hard-pressed to find a parent who would give up the automatic washing machine 
and go back to washing by hand in cold water, so automation itself is not the problem. Having 
the best tools for the job is invaluable—in my line of work, | can do research much faster using 
Google that | used to by going to the library. So the word automation here means having the 


best tools for the job, while allowing me to address what is rapidly becoming a critical issue. 


And if you told a worker on a mindless assembly line that she was being replaced by a robot, but 
she would continue to be paid as if she was still working, you would be hard-pressed to hear her 
complain. 
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So the issue is not automation, but income. Try this for a thought experiment. In China, Foxconn 
is planning to convert its machine tool factories to all-robotic affairs in ‘dark factories’ that 
operate 24/7 with the lights out.2 To whom should the income from the robots’ work go? Under 
capitalism, it goes to the owners of the capital that built the plant. In such a future, the non- 
owners would receive no income and be unable to buy the products the robots made, so the 


economy would collapse. 


In reality, it is the accumulated knowledge of scientists and engineers over hundreds of years that 
enables the robots to do their work, and who owns that? Surely, it is part of the public commons, 
and should therefore be owned by everyone. So one way or another, either through high 
taxation or mandatory government ownership of the shares of automated factories, the income 


needs to be redistributed. 


Should it be distributed as a citizens income to everyone? As higher welfare payments to those 
who are unemployed? As support for community economic development strategies to rebuild 


community wealth? 


The most logical response, if everyone is to enjoy meaningful, fulfilling work or activity, is to 
distribute the income in the form of support for work/life balance measures that reduce the 
average working week to thirty-two hours, and lower, as automation proceeds. We should 
decide that full employment for those who want it is our goal, and work to reduce the working 


week until no one suffers involuntary unemployment. 


In other words, everyone gets TAPIOCA, which is a great dessert when it's cooked properly. They 
express their Talents, experience Agency, have Purpose, earn sufficient Income, participate in 


Ownership, enjoy Community, and benefit from the fruits of Automation. 
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Giorgos Kallis 


Questions of work are, appropriately, at the center of discussions about a Great Transition. | 


applaud Kent Klitgaard for putting work at the center of debate. 


The call of the article to revalue care and craftsmanship is one that | share. | did not, however, feel 
any clearer after reading the article with respect to the core question, which is how the economy 
should, or could, be reorganized to revalue care and craft work. | did not also find much 
concerning the conditions under which the nature of work might change in the desired direction 
given current socio-political tendencies, or what the points of leverage for such a change would 


be. 


| was surprised to read Klitgaard rest his hopes on “productivity technologies that can reduce 
aggregate work hours.” He is well known for his work on energy and has co-authored a book 
with Charles Hall.’ Hall argues that the energy return on energy investment (ERO) of existing and 
future energy resources is declining (and even if it was not, it should, since if we are to combat 
climate change, we should abandon high ERO! coal and oil fuels). With smaller energy surpluses, 
productivity growth cannot be taken for granted. Much of what passes as productivity is in fact 
machines fueled with oil substituting for labor power. In a future of low EROI, human hands will 
have to do what “energy slaves” will no longer be around to do. It is not clear to me whether 
and how in a future of high-cost energy or a limited carbon budget, we will be able to “reduce 
aggregate work hours.” Perhaps we will, by consuming and producing much, much less. Or 
perhaps we will reduce paid work hours, but increase unpaid ones, and work in subsistence and 
care economies in the household like our ancestors. These are complicated questions to which 


Klitgaard could have shed more light on. 


The article focuses on “pleasant” work, crafting and the good part of caring, but | think the 


important question, that the article only occasionally touches upon, is unpleasant work, and 
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work that by its very nature can never be “creative.” Who is to do the unpleasant work in “a 
Great Transition’? This is the important question; for arts and crafts, there will surely be many 


candidates. 


Who is to clean the garbage, mine the mines, care for elders with dementia, pick up the 
strawberries under the sun, or feed the belt in the factory? Capitalism has a clear answer for 
this. It is the poor that should do it, and for a low wage, unless they want to die of hunger. What 
will be the response of a non- or post-capitalist system? Will it be some rotation of unpleasant 
tasks, and how will this be organized given the current scale and complexity of production? 

For me, this is the most important question, but the article somehow eludes it with the implicit 
suggestion that we could all do crafts and play with our children, while machines do the dirty 


work. 


Finally, let me note that the magic of capitalism, and a major source of its dynamism and growth, 
is the detailed and extreme division of labor it engenders. There are people like ourselves 
specialized in writing papers and giving university classes, and people “specialized” (sic) to 

clean our houses, pick up our garbage, or mine the mines that provide the raw materials for 

our computers. Socialists have often talked of “unalienated” work (what in this text is called 
“meaningful work”): each worker becoming master of her product, creating with craft and care. 
The problem is that if we were to all become craftsmen, and really take care of our domestic 
chores, then there would be a dramatic loss in output. Artisanal economies cannot produce as 
much as capitalist ones. | will have drastically fewer hours to devote to writing papers when | will 
have to clean my mess and take seriously care of my children (not to mention growing my own 


food). Instead of five papers per year, | will write five papers at best in my whole career. 


Klitgaard probably agrees with me that such a “degrowth’ of output is not necessarily bad. Many 
progressives or socialists, however, would not dare to go as far. This is why | think is important 


to dispel the illusion of a “luxury socialism” a-la-Keynes and to point to the hard challenges of 
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dividing and distributing work in an energy and CO2 constrained world, especially if we want a 


limited division of labor. 
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Nava Kavelin 


In his exploration of the idea of meaningful work, Kent Klitgaard offers the ILO definition of 
decent work, explaining, “For work to be considered decent, then, it must be steady and provide 
a livable income. Workers should be able to organize, express their concerns at the workplace, 


and participate in decisions that affect their quality of life.” 


But what makes work meaningful? What is the purpose of work? Klitgaard offers insights from 


the field of positive psychology, asserting that 


..the business-as-usual approach of increasing material wealth while ignoring human 
needs leads to increased selfishness, social conflict, and despair. Instead, they stress the 
importance of mastery and “flow’T...], pointing out that happiness must be prepared for, 
cultivated, and defended. Our best moments are not ones of mere pleasure, or satisfying 
basic biological needs or social expectations, but those of accomplishment when we 


push beyond our apparent limits. 


These points tie in nicely with his opening statement that “guaranteeing meaningful work for all 


depends on a broader societal transition rooted in the embrace of post-materialist values.” 


A question that lingers in my mind is the context within which all of this unfolds. What are the 
elements of the framework that govern meaningful work? Could the elements of this framework, 
applied more broadly, infuse meaning into every aspect of life, relieving possible tensions, for 
instance, between meaningful work and meaningful leisure, or alleviating altogether the need 

to make strict distinctions in the first place? One element of this framework pertains to purpose. 
What is the purpose of our existence? How does work move us closer toward (or further away 


from) said purpose? 
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Individual purpose takes on particular meaning within the context of a shared, collective 
purpose. Within the context of the Great Transition and the vision of the future shared by many 
across the globe, we can define our collective purpose as advancing both as individuals and as 

a united society. Indeed, advancement may be described as the continual flourishing of larger 
and larger segments of humanity, made possible through harmonious relationships among the 
various constituents comprising it. In the context of collective advancement, each individual 

has a twofold moral purpose. First, each person has the responsibility to exert great effort 
throughout his or her entire life in order to develop the unique, innate talents and capacities 

that are latent within. Second, these talents and capacities should be used to contribute to the 
advancement of civilization. The nexus connecting the two is service. As one serves one’s fellows 


and one’s community, one’s own talents and skills are further honed and sharpened. 


The question of meaningful work also draws us directly to the question of education and its role 
in preparing children and youth to participate in a Great Transition. So much of our conception 
of work, meaning, and purpose is shaped through our education. A reconceptualization of 
what is meant by work (and leisure) must go hand in hand with a transformation in education. 
We likely all agree that the identities of young people need to be shaped within the system 

of education on a broader foundation than “future workers.” Such a view limits the scope of 
education and is undoubtedly a contributing factor to the weakening of social fabric we are all 
experiencing. Education is one of the most potent instruments in shaping thought and reality, 
and it must not be limited by a conceptual framework that regards it in terms of “input/output” 
or treats children merely as future laborers going through a 12-13-year training program. We 
have only to look at our history as a species, at the stories playing out on the news every day in 
every country, to understand that we each have latent powers for construction and destruction 
within us. Education fulfills its purpose by teaching children how to channel their individual 
energies, talents, and skills for the common good. Essentially, education must be concerned with 
helping students to fulfill their twofold moral purpose. By challenging and enabling students, 


and everyone, to participate more meaningfully as co-creators of the future, our lives would be 
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infused with meaning, and all of our communities, and our very processes of governing, would 


be all the better for it. 
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Marjorie Kelly 


The topic that Klitgaard tackles is a vital one, too often neglected, and critical to the building 

of the next system. Because our current extractive economic system is designed to produce 
maximum gains for capital owners, it systematically extracts from workers wherever and however 
it can (in addition to extracting from the environment and the community). To counter this, 
meaningful work provides one of the foundational principles guiding us toward a profoundly 


different kind of economy. 


The issue of ownership of enterprise is critical to whose interests the system serves. Property 
ownership has always been a defining characteristic of every economic system: aristocratic 
ownership of land under the monarchy, state ownership of property under communism, 
ownership of corporations by the robber barons and railroad kings in early stage capitalism, 
and ownership by a financial elite in today's financialized version of capitalism. Ownership and 
control of property is a crucial dimension of the future of work. Worker ownership of enterprise 
is one aspect of this. Ownership of the commons by community is another aspect. Municipal 
or state ownership of electricity infrastructure, or other sectoral forms, is yet another form of 
democratized ownership. Nonprofit ownership and social enterprises are still another type. 

All of these, as a whole, represent “democratized property ownership,” which we might place 
alongside “meaningful work” as foundational principles that work together toward a healthy 


economy. 


A key reason these two principles work together is that ownership/control determines whose 
viewpoint will be represented. If capital is in control, it tends to view enterprise solely as a piece 
of property. The real life of such a system is external to enterprise; the capital owners are the 
ones who matter, because they are the only ones with voice and with legal rights of extraction. 


Convenience of investment, including selling and liquidating enterprises themselves, takes 
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precedence over the daily life of the firm. By contrast, worker ownership/control allows an 
enterprise—and its workers—to have control over their own destiny. Ownership and control in 
the economy is similar to having a vote in the polity. It is a form of economic sovereignty, a form 


of basic power. Without it, one is subject to the whims of others. 


When an enterprise is controlled by the humans who constitute its daily life, it becomes a living 
system—not a dead piece of property whose only life is the numbers that can be extracted from 
it. A living system—in this case, a cCommunity—is a far more enlivening place to work. Designed 
well, run well, an enterprise can take as one of its purposes the full flourishing of its members, 
workers. To reimagine the workplace as a place not only for creating goods and services, but 

as a place for helping people toward fulfillment of their full selves—that is a key piece of the 


emerging vision of a next economy. 
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Lisi Krall 


|am grateful to Kent Klitgaard for highlighting the degradation of work and environment under 
industrial capitalism. Klitaard is correct: we are mostly on a vicious treadmill—exchanging 
degraded labor and employment for more stuff. He is also correct in his claim that “fundamental 
change’ will be necessary to change course. Perhaps it would be beneficial to parse this matter 


of fundamental change more carefully, especially in light of capital accumulation. 
| have a few additional thoughts that came to mind after reading Kent's thoughtful piece. 


It might be beneficial to contemplate the crisis of degraded labor and degraded Earth in deep 
historical time (though Klitgaard is correct in his assessment of degraded labor under industrial 
capitalism). Clearly, the degradation of labor did not begin with industrial capitalism; it began 
with the agricultural revolution. All our idealizing about the agrarian ideal aside, in the 5,000 years 
after the beginning of agriculture, those humans practicing agriculture orchestrated ecological 
decay, and 40-80% of the human population came to live in slavery. It is quite possible that 
industrial capitalism is the most recent variant of an altered social and economic trajectory that 
began 10,000 years ago. Perhaps we should look for a more expansive notion of the loss of 
meaningful labor; one that moves beyond the imperative of industrial capitalism to undermine 
the uniting of head, heart, and hands, to one that includes an incisive exploration of the structure 


of human labor and its relationship to the non-human world. 


Industrial capitalism aside, there is a lot of onerous labor that needs to be done. No one expects 
that we will eliminate this work with a utopian vision of “decent, meaningful work for all.” Let us 
use caring labor as an example. While it is true that there exists a degradation of caring labor 
under a profit system, we must recognize that much of this work is intrinsically onerous and 
undesirable. Klitgaard clearly understands this. Staying up with colicky infants for months on end, 


caring for demented parents for years on end, and dealing with addiction of loved ones not only 
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require an invisible heart, but also sometimes require that we reside in an unnatural place of the 
human heart—merely to survive them. This is the type of work that should be shared because 

it is so taxing and onerous, but we generally do not share it. Why is that? | intend this as an 
expansive question, requiring exploration of innate and idiosyncratic expressions of human labor 
and its organization. No matter how we answer this question, though, Klitgaard is right: “One of 
the important goals of a Great Transition will be to figure out how to create a new set of social 


and economic arrangements that reduce hierarchy and reward selfless and caring behavior.” 
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Simon Mair 


Figuring out what the role of work should be in the Great Transition is a hugely important issue 
and one that has not been given the attention that it deserves. For most of us—wherever we 
are in the world—work is a central Component of our lives. On average, employed people in the 
UK (where | am writing) spend around a quarter of their waking hours in any given week doing 
paid work.' Add in unpaid work, and that figure rises to two-fifths.* Therefore, any Great Transition 


narrative wanting to connect with people has to address issues of work. 


Broadly accepting Kent Klitgaard’s conception of “craft” work, | would like to explore one 
aspect of the essay in a little more detail: the extent to which work can be decoupled from 
“the treadmill of consumption.” As | read his essay, Klitgaard doubts the ability of work to be 
truly decoupled from consumption of physical goods, and this leads him to hope for further 
productivity gains directed toward an increase in leisure time. In this way, his thesis is as much 
about leisure as it is about work. Here, | want to challenge the idea that work is inextricable 
from the quantity of consumption and instead argue that the idea of craft- and care-based 
work advanced by Klitgaard (and others) lays the groundwork for a post-materialist work-based 


prosperity. 


Klitgaard’s position is representative of how most ecological economists feel about the 
relationship between work and consumption—a feeling principally governed by their post- 
Keynesian leanings.? Most ecological economists assume that maintaining employment in 
low- or no-growth economies requires individuals to work fewer hours (in order to “share” 
the available work). We see this in Kiltgaard’s argument that providing meaningful work while 
also reducing consumption will require a reorienting of the capitalist drive for efficiency: away 
from profit and toward a shorter working week. These arguments follow logically from the 


combination of post-Keynesian theory (which sees demand as the key driver of employment 
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levels) and ecological economic theory (which requires reduced levels of demand). If 
employment depends on demand, then lower demand means less enployment—a problem 


easily solved if everyone works less. 


However, as Tim Jackson argues in the latest edition of Prosperity Without Growth, expansion of 
craft and care sectors could provide an alternative to working less.’ Klitgaard’s own description 

of this type of work provides insight into why this might be: “Craft workers are guided by an 
ethos of doing a good job for its own sake and strive to understand the entirety of a process.” 
Put another way, craft is about doing things well, and doing things well often means doing them 
slowly. Similarly, Klitgaard describes how care work is diminished in the current economy because 
workers are under pressure to do an adequate job in a short amount of time, rather than a good 
job over a much longer period of time. In effect, craft and care increase the labor intensity of 
meeting demand. Therefore, a job that once took one person now requires two, and physical 


consumption can halve without reducing employment. 


Similar ideas are found in the writings of William Morris, who argues that craft based economies 
can produce enough decent work for anyone who wants it. In Morris’s view “craft” means striving 
to make one's work excellent. This requires evermore deliberation and time as work blurs into 

art. Moreover, he argues that as more work is allowed to take on the dimensions of craft, we will 
rediscover older forms of work. In his utopian novel News from Nowhere, Morris describes a world 


in which things that used to be done by machine are now done by hand—f there is pleasure 


or art to be gained in doing it this way.’ Similarly, in The Aims of Art, Morris argues that using a 
machine in production means gaining time, but losing art.° Because craft-based work prioritizes 
art, excellence, and pleasure, it necessitates doing some things by hand even if this takes more 


time. In this way, craft work requires us to “decouple” work from consumption. 


Here, | think we have a useful link between employment in craft and care and Herman Daly’s 
concept of qualitative growth. Like qualitative growth, craft and care ask us to focus on the 


quality of service and product, rather than the quantity. Just as qualitative growth decouples 
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well-being from material throughput, craft weakens the link between consumption and 


employment. 


Unfortunately, this leads to big questions about how we facilitate such good work. What are 

the economic dynamics that would allow us to support an expanded care and craft sector? 

The nature of craft and care suggests that we can weaken the link between consumption and 
production. Consequently, we should aim to provide as much meaningful work as “meaningful 
leisure.” (Indeed, it is worth noting that the link between leisure and consumption is arguably 

as strong as the link between work and consumption.’) The real difficulty | see is in how we go 
about providing more meaningful work. As both Klitgaard and Morris make clear, prioritizing 
craft and care means reversing the values that currently dominate the economy. Without 
transformation of the economy so that it values care rather than profit, | struggle to see how we 
generate meaningful work—regardless of whether we decouple it from consumption or not. So, 


how do we reorient the economy so that its values reflect our values? 
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Neera Singh 


Thank you, Kent Klitgaard, for your reflections on the centrality of meaningful work in envisioning 
more socially and environmentally sustainable futures. The topic touches all of us also on very 
personal levels as we struggle to find meaningful work or seek meaning through work in our 
own lives. | want to bring to this debate attention to the form of caring labor that engages my 


attention, which is environmental care labor. 


The literature on caring labor often narrowly focuses on care and caring practices in relation 
to humans, but there is also caring labor that goes into taking care of land, plants, and “nature” 
in general. Ecological restoration is “the great work" of our times, and it demands investment 
of human creative energies and attention to make new kins (with the nonhumans).' The work 
of restoring our damaged planet demands enormous effort and vast amounts of caring labor. 
Human energies that are freed from the pursuit of limitless growth and production to feed 
mindless consumption can be redirected to ecological restoration activities—planting trees, 
assisting natural regeneration, taking care of them, growing food, trying out agroforestry 
systems, cleaning up, recharging water bodies, etc. People rendered surplus due to productivity 
gains brought about by technology can be engaged in all sorts of caring activities not only for 
the enrichment of human communities but also for ecological restoration (as well as restoring 


our ways of relating to nature). 


These are activities that many rural communities engage in or take up when they see their 
local environment degrade. This work is also craft work and caring labor. | have used the term 
“affective labor” (following Michael Hardt) to talk about the caring labor of rural communities 
in Odisha involved in growing forests (or assisting it to regenerate)’. Michael Hardt and Antonio 
Negri use the term affective labor to draw attention to labor that engages the mind and the 
body, the intellect and emotions simultaneously, especially forms of immaterial labor that are 


less about producing material goods than about producing affects.’ | found it productive to 
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apply the term to the conservation practices of rural communities (patrolling labor, attention to 
facilitate natural regeneration, care, etc.) and bring attention to several dynamics: 1) the flow of 
affects in the caring practices which transforms not only the landscapes but also people; 2) the 
seamless flow between work and leisure that often defines agricultural and related activities and 
subsistence life; and 3) the biopolitical potential of this labor to bring about alternate ways of 
being. At a time when one of our most critical challenges is how to rework our ways of relating 
to nature (and to each other) and change our mentalities to bring back a sense of responsibility 
for others (including the more-than-human others), considering the potential of such forms of 


caring labor to transform mentalities is a critical opening that we need to explore’ 


What are the ways in which the caring labor involved in environmental care can be valued and 
remunerated? Of late, there is an ascendancy of market-based approaches to “pay” local people 
for their labor or restraint involved in maintaining the flow of so-called ecosystem services. This 
approach threatens to commodify people-nature relations and lead to crowding out of intrinsic 
motivation (i.e, the diminishing of the joy that one gains from an activity when it is perceived 
to be done for pay). How can we retain the joy and transformative potential of craft or caring 
labor and yet not exploit it? Feminist scholars have pointed out how women's caring labor gets 
exploited and taken freely in a society that values what anthropologist David Graeber aptly 
terms as “bullshit jobs” more than work that is useful and life-sustaining.? We need to safeguard 
against similar appropriation of the caring work of ecological restoration. One way of doing so 
can be to use the logic of gift and reciprocity instead of the logic of market for flow of resources 
to “ecosystems people” engaged in environmental care.° A guaranteed basic income can be one 


way of remunerating or valuing such work. 


The links between work and the production of humans—and between value (of work) and 
value regimes in general and the societies we produce—are critical pieces of the quest for 
more socially and environmentally just and sustainable futures. Klitgaard refers to these links, 


but the connections can be made more explicit to emphasize that meaningful work is central 
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to the creation and nurturance of more caring people who are less likely to trash the planet. 
More meaningful work is thus not just crucial and critical for the satisfaction at individual levels 
but for countering the alienated existence that leaves us trying to fill the void with mindless 


consumerism and addiction to short-term pleasures.’ 
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Author's Response 


There are at least three components of a Great Transition: we need to figure out what we are and 
what the nature of the present system is; we need to envision the next, post-transition, society; 
and then we need to get to work on the most difficult task: determining how we get from where 
we are now to where we want to be. The two great Karls of political economy (Polanyi and Marx) 
both concluded that capitalism systematically undermines the material base of its existence: the 
human worker and nature. Many comments have built on this idea, resulting in several consistent 
themes, including the role of individual vs. collective purpose, the nature of the present system 
(which | term globalized monopoly finance capitalism), and the role of collective ownership 

and democracy in the transition from an increasingly probable Fortress World future to a New 
Sustainability Paradigm, to use the language of GTI. Other criticisms relate to my focus on the 


pleasant aspects of caring labor and my views on energy and productivity. 


Neera Singh suggested that my focus on care of humans was too narrow, and that the idea 
should be expanded to include care of the planet. | agree profoundly. Singh's comments made 
me wonder whether people who care for one another are more likely to care for the planet as 
well. My environmental psychology colleague at Wells College, Milene Morfei, was not aware 

of any direct evidence on this, but also framed the issue as one of individual/independent vs. 
collective/interdependent purpose. Those who exhibit a collective/interdependent sense of 
self are far more likely to care for both humans and nature. | would like to believe that people 
who care for one another also care for the environment and would be interested to learn of any 


empirical evidence that may be available to confirm that hypothesis. 


Nava Kavelin also emphasized this point when she advocated defining meaning and purpose as 
both individual and collective, underscoring that individual purpose takes on an entirely different 


meaning within a shared collective purpose. Advancement is the continual flourishing of larger 
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and larger segments of humanity. It must also be a multigenerational endeavor. | question 
how adept hums are at thinking in the very long run and sacrificing their short-term comfort 
and convenience for long-term survival or advancement, especially those in the rich world and 


especially in the United States. 


Kavelin places a well-deserved emphasis on the role of education in preparing children and 
youth to participate in the Great Transition. As she says, our years in education transmit much 

of our sense of work, meaning, and purpose. Unfortunately, most education is structured to 
perpetuate a system based on routine and untasteful jobs. While a graduate student, | played in 
a volleyball league with the superintendent of a small New England mill town. He was clear: “The 
sole purpose of our schools is to dull enough creativity out of these kids to make them fit for the 
awful mill jobs they will inevitably work in.” We must transform education if we are to transform 
work. In early childhood education, children are loud, mobile, happy, and ready to take on new 
adventure. By the time they finish high school, they are largely passive and demoralized, ready for 
the kinds of jobs that trade off less than ideal conditions for a steady paycheck. That is, if they are 


lucky, and the vast majority of the world’s population are not always lucky. 


The relation between work, livelinood, and consumption was a common theme among 
commenters. Simon Mair pointed out that work is a central Component of our lives, and we 
spend up to 40% of our time in paid and unpaid labor. He questions the degree to which work 
can be decoupled from consumption, and | share that concern. If we were to move simply 

to increase wages to enable higher standards of living, would there not be a danger that 
unsustainable increases in material consumption would accompany the improved income? We 
need to change the consciousness of conspicuous consumption as we advocate for an increase 
in decent livelinoods at the bottom of the income distribution. The very idea of “enough” found 
on the fulfillment curve (Figure 7 in the Great Transition) takes on crucial importance. | also 
applaud the idea of setting maximum incomes as a strategy for achieving sustainability but 


realize that this change will be a difficult one. For a brief moment in history, a small segment 
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of the working class, mostly white, male, and employed by large manufacturing corporations, 
received a share of the rising global profits of newly hegemonic US corporations. That 
institutional structure began to disappear amidst the deindustrialization of the 1970s. Yet some 
forty years later, many displaced factory workers still feel the sting of the loss of their identities 
and their incomes, and flocked towards a right-wing authoritarian promising to restore the 

old ways. The grievances are real, long-lived, and multigenerational. The transition will not be 
easy, as | do not see how a system in overshoot can achieve sustainability without consuming 
less, and few people accept less without backlash. That was the primary realization that made 
me advocate for meaningful work as a strategy for the transition, as well as a goal for the new 


economy. 


| agree with Simon Mair that craft and care can lay the groundwork for post-materialist prosperity. 
The problem is dialectical. It will be difficult to restore the meaning to work without also 
transforming our basic societal and economic institutions and nurturing collectively oriented 
people, but it will be difficult to transform society without a broad social clamor for better and 
more meaningful work. | should inform people that | am not really a post-Keynesian. What | see 

is a contradiction. Capitalism cannot exist without capital accumulation, and such accumulation 
requires ever-growing consumption and investment. Moreover, firms must cut cost as well as 
expand market share, and the degradation of work into meaningless repetition was a crucial, and 


undemocratic, component of capital accumulation. 


Marjorie Kelly enunciated the idea of democracy loudly and clearly. Our current system is 
extractive and exploitative. Trajectories of technological change and labor arbitrage are made 
without consultation with the affected workers. As Kelly says, ownership and control determine 
whose viewpoint will be represented. In the future, | hope this is the body of associated 
producers pursuing collective senses of purpose. The hard part is the transition. | strongly 
support social enterprises, but question whether the growth of small-scale worker-owned 


enterprises will supplant multinational corporations by themselves. Adam Blakester provided 
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an insightful look into the transition when he asked how people could earn a livelihood while 
enabling a Great Transition. He argued that we need to broaden the idea of craft to include 
socio-cultural change. | agree, and | look towards examples found from the ranks of educators to 
those who work in food banks and refugee resettlement centers. | doubt one will earn a fortune 


from implementing a Great Transition, but a decent income is possible. 


Marjorie Kelly and Lisi Krall both point out that the exploitation and degradation of labor 
commenced long before the introduction of capitalism. Krall traces the changes back to the rise 
of agriculture in the Neolithic Revolution. She makes a good point, but | still believe the degree 
of exploitation and deskilling had to wait for the emergence of capitalism and the application of 
fossil fuels to manifest itself fully. The processes of wage arbitrage and the rise of a global reserve 
army of the unemployed continue to exacerbate the problem, providing increasing amounts of 


misery. 


Lisi Krall and Giorgos Kallis point out, correctly, that my essay overemphasizes the pleasant parts 
of craft and care. As a parent, | know that comforting a sick child when you are yourself ill is not 
pleasant. As a craftsman, | also know that for every day of custom hand-cut dovetailed joinery, 
there are 500 days of nailing in hundreds of joist hangers. As a professor, | would say that the 
act of reading, writing, and responding for this essay was a very pleasant and enlightening 
experience, but grading papers and attending endless meetings are not. Machines will not 


eliminate all unpleasant tasks, and we need to develop ways of sharing them. 


| regret not enunciating my position on energy and productivity clearly enough. Giorgos 

Kallis states that | pin my hopes on increased leisure from increased productivity. That is not 

my position; rather, | put it forward as a debate that is occurring in the sustainability literature. 
Personally, | believe the energy-short and climate-compromised future will be one of more 
physical labor and fewer material goods, and | believe this will be a good thing. Degrowth is 
hardly compatible with globalized monopoly finance capitalism. Periods of reduced growth are 


called depressions. 
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Guy Dauncey’s depiction of TAPIOCA intrigues me. It summarizes well the points about agency, 
purpose, and income made by other commenters. | like his idea of talent. We need to develop 
the talents of those around us, especially the young. Without some mechanical ability, work is 
likely to be unfulfilling. He ended with the idea of automation. If factories were fully automated, 
where would jobs and income go? From the perspective of economic theory, how would 
value be created in the first place? This is a pressing issue for the present and future that a Great 


Transition needs to consider. 


Finally, | will admit to not adequately addressing the concept of technology. | am not of the belief 
that some combination of new technology, resource substitution, and entrepreneurial innovation 
alone will magically transport us to the world of sustainability. My study of history indicates 

that capitalists implemented technological change to better control workers, avoid disruption, 
and reduce the cost of production. It is not all about new products and increasing demand. 

The problem is that technological change not only degrades the mental content of work, but 
also displaces workers themselves. The only way employment can be maintained is to grow 
economically. Nevertheless, our proximity to biophysical limits precludes this strategy very far 
into the future. This is a great dilemma of our time. We grow too rapidly to preserve the Holocene 
environment but too slowly to provide sufficient and meaningful jobs. Neither Market Forces nor 
piecemeal Policy Reform can possibly extricate us from this situation. We need a Great Transition. 


Thank you once again for all those who improved my understanding with their comments. 
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